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XXI.— Third Appendix to a List of Birds observed in Malta and 
Gozot. By Cuarves A. Wricut, C.M.ZS. 


259. AQUILA CHRYSAETUS. (Golden Eagle.) 

One specimen has been observed, of which I only succeeded 
in securing the head and neck; but these were sufficient to 
determine the species. 


260. ? Fatco ranarivus. (Lanner.) 

MM. Jaubert and Barthélemy-Lapommeraye cite Malta as 
a locality for this bird, but do not state their authority (Rich. 
Orn. Mid. Fr. p. 55). 


261. ?Butreo Ltacorus. (Rough-legged Buzzard.) 

I find in Dr. Gulia’s ‘ Repertorio di Storia Naturale’ of 
Malta the following notice of the occurrence of this species 
here :— In 1848, it was recognized by Professors Zerafa and 
G. Delicata. In 1859, I saw an individual which was killed at 
Zurrico.” i 


262. Parus Mason. (Great Titmouse.) 

An example of this species of Titmouse was taken alive in 
1866. It is the only instance I know, of any of the Paride 
having shown themselves in Malta or Gozo. Dr. Gulia has, 
indeed, stated, in his remarks on the Natural History of these 


* Of. Ibis, 1864, pp. 42-73, 137-157, 291, 292; 1865, pp. 459-466. 
N. S.—VOL. V. : S 
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islands, that Parus ce@ruleus arrives in great numbers in Gozo 
during the spring migration, and that individuals have been 
taken in Malta; but he is evidently mistaken. 


263. ANTHUS opscurus. (Rock-Pipit.) 
A single specimen has come into my hands. Yarrell also 
states that it has been met with in Malta. 


264. EMBERIZA MELANOCEPHALS (Scopoli). (Black-headed 
Bunting.) 

A specimen was obtained in 1867, and kept alive in a cage 
for some months. Drs. Gulia and Delicata also mention having 
observed it. 


265. Horrorrerus spinosus (Linneus). (Spur-winged 
Plover.) 

Ornithologists will be interested to learn of the capture of 
this bird in Malta. Common on the great river that flows from 
the equatorial regions into the Mediterranean, and a visitor or 
resident in Palestine, Turkey, Greece, and Southern Russia, the 
presence of the Spur-winged Plover, with the exception of a 
rare and occasional visit to Italy, is otherwise unknown in 
Europe. Its appearance in this island is therefore an event 
which, although not calculated to excite astonishment, is no 
less unexpected and worthy of remark. The particulars rela- 
tive to the subject of the present notice are few. 

On the morning of the 12th of October, 1865, I found my 
birdstuffer waiting for me with news that he had just received 
a wounded bird of a kind he had not seen before, which he 
wished me to identify. He said he thought it might turn out 
to be a young Lapwing. We soon reached his dwelling; and I 
was delighted to find at a glance that he was mistaken, and 
that the bird was certainly no other than Hoplopterus spinosus. 
I told him to look at the carpal joints; and on doing so, 
he was much surprised to find the strong sharp spur with 
which this species is there armed. He informed me that 
the bird was given to him by a sportsman who, while Quail- 
shooting the day before, had flushed it and another together 
from a cotton-field. Its companion escaped. Of course, I 
lost no time in securing the prize for my local collection ; 
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and, with Chetusia leucura and Charadrius longipes, it forms 
an interesting trio. On dissection it proved to be a female 
with the ovary, as might be expected at that season, very 
small. The spurs were also shorter than I have seen them 
in specimens from Egypt, where, I am informed by an eye- 
witness, they have been observed to use them as weapons of 
offence against other birds, and, doubtless, of defence also. In- 
deed a pair was once seen near the barrage on the Nile driving 
away a dog from the vicinity of their nest, making repeated 
swoops at the intruder, striking at him with their armed wings, 
and uttering loud cries. It has not been met with in Algeria, 
nor is it recorded as an inhabitant of Tunis or Tripoli, probably 
on account of the absence of large rivers in that part of the 
African continent, as it is evidently a species affecting deltas 
and fluviatile banks. I should not be surprised, however, to 
hear of it being met with occasionally on the coast of Barbary, 
especially now that it has paid Malta a visit. 

I need scarcely remind the readers of ‘The Ibis’ that this 
bird is a claimant for the distinction of being the Trochilus 
mentioned by Herodotus as “ Leech-catcher” to His Majesty 
the Crocodile on the banks of Father Nile. 


266. AcTITURUS BARTRAMIUS (Wilson). (Bartram’s Sand- 
piper.) 

One of the most interesting captures made in Malta during my 
researches amongst its bird-fauna took place on the 17th of No- 
vember, 1865 —that of Bartram’s Sandpiper. And it is curious 
that, almost simultaneously with this occurrence, another example 
of the same species was taken in England, near Falmouth, as an- 
nounced in ‘The Times’ of the 14th of November, 1865, by Dr. 
W. K. Bullmore*. Only two other examples have been met with 
in England, the particulars of which are given by Yarrell (Br. 
B. 3rd ed. ii. pp. 633, 634), and two more, according to Tem- 
minck (Man. d’Orn. 2nd ed. p. 650), on the Continent, one in 
Holland, and one in Germany}. Thus siv have now been 


* (Cf. ‘Zoologist,’ S. S. pp. 87-40.—Ep. ] 
t [The first example taken in England was recorded in the ‘ Zoologist’ 
(p. 3330), by the late Hugh Reid, without the assignment of any name ; 
s 2 
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obtained in Europe. As is well known, the bird is a very great 
wanderer, an example having even been captured near Sydney, 
in New South Wales, according to Mr. Gould (Handb. B. Austral. 
li, p. 242). 

267. Cyenus oLtor. (Mute Swan.) 

On the morning of the 23rd of December, 1865, after several 
days of boisterous weather, word was brought to me that a flock 
of large birds had settled in Sliema Creek. One report made 
them out to be Geese, another Pelicans. They turned out to 
be Swans, a most unusual apparition in these islands. There 
could be no doubt of this. A glance at them as they floated 
majestically on the water, displaying their gracefully arched 
necks and pure white bodies in the gleaming sunshine, told at 
once that they belonged to this noble genus of birds. But what 
was the species? Were they Whoopers? Or were they the 
species or variety named after our countryman, dear old Bewick ? 
Or were they Mute Swans ?—the so-called “ Polish Swan” 
(Cygnus immutabilis) is, I believe, no longer considered to be a 
good species. My curiosity was not then destined to be satis- 
fied. Alarmed by the approach of a fishing-boat, they spread 
their broad white wings, and, slowly but steadily work- 
ing up to windward, were soon out of sight. Disheartened at 
my lack of success, I returned home, scarcely expecting to 
meet with them again, although several persons informed me 
that they had been seen about the creek for two days. 

In the afternoon, it being a Saturday, there were the usual 
amusements going on at Fort Manoel island—amilitary band play- 
ing, pigeon-match, croquet, cricket, and so forth. Of course there 
were numerous carriages moving about, as well as equestrians and 
pedestrians, who, in fine weather, are attracted to this spot to 
witness the sports. Shouldering my gun I also took a stroll 


but Mr. A. G. More at once, and immediately afterwards Mr. J. H, 
Gurney (p. 3388), suggested that it was a Bartram’s Sandpiper, as fur- 
ther investigation (p. 4254) proved it to be. Prof. Schlegel (Mus. P. B. 
Scolopaces, p. 79) enumerates among the specimens preserved at Leyden 
‘ two :-— Male et femelle, étiquettés par feu Temminck comme ayant été 
tués en Europe.” It does not appear that any have since been recorded 
in this quarter of the globe.—Eb. | 
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that way. What was my surprise to see, notwithstanding all 
the noise and bustle around them, my friends the Swans of the 
morning quietly floating in the middle of the Quarantine 
Creek (which is scarcely two hundred and fifty yards wide), and 
seemingly as much at home and unconcerned as any tame 
Swans could be on the waters of the Serpentine. Much too far 
to expect any execution from an ordinary gun, my only hope 
was of their approaching near enough to give me the chance of 
a fair shot. There they were, ten of them, precisely the same 
number as had appeared in the morning. They kept pretty 
close together, but occasionally separated a little, gliding noise- 
lessly on the calm blue water of the creek, and presenting a 
magnificent picture. Their great size was rendered more con- 
spicuous from the contrast afforded by the proximity of some 
Crested and Eared Grebes (Podiceps cristatus and P. nigricollis), 
which looked mere specks by their side. Several essays, with 
a regulation Enfield rifle, were made by some persons present, 
but unsuccessfully. They did not exhibit the least alarm, pro- 
bably mistaking the splash of the bullets (as a friend of mine 
once actually did) for leaping fish. Once or twice they came 
nearer the shore, but they took no notice of a green cartridge 
and several charges of swan-shot which I fired at them. At 
length, without ostensible cause, they suddenly rose, and I per- 
ceived that they were making straight for the spot where I lay, 
partially concealed by a heap of stones. My gun was now 
loaded with No. 5 and No. 9. Aiming under the wing of one 
of the centre birds, and letting fly the large shot when they 
were abont thirty yards distant, I made sure of bringing him 
down ; but such was not the case. Thesmall shot, which I fired 
immediately afterwards, however, did the work, and down came 
splashing into the water one of these splendid creatures, hit 
in the wing. The flock consisted mostly of old birds; but 
the one I shot was a bird of the year, wanting the shining 
white plumage of adult age, the upper surface, as well as the 
neck and head, being ashy grey mixed with brown. It ap- 
peared to possess the black lore that distinguishes the Mute 
Swan (Cygnus olor) from the two other European species, in 
which this part is yellow at all ages; but of this I could not be 
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quite sure without a closer examination. “ There is many a 
slip between the cup and the lip,” and I had to experience the 
truth of this adage. My Swan had tumbled into Quarantine 
water! And I had not calculated the immense risk that touch- 
ing its now contaminated body would, in the opinion at least of 
the Guardiano di Sanita, entail on the health of the popula- 
tion of these islands. I was therefore reluctantly compelled to — 
leave my much-prized specimen to the tender mercies of the 
health-officers. Of course, nothing more was heard of it. Some 
sharp fellow had doubtless appreciated Swan’s flesh, and carried 
it off for his Christmas dinner ! 

In my endeavours to trace the plunderer, anxious to put the 
question of the species of our visitor beyond doubt, I learnt of 
a Swan having been killed two days previously, on the 21st of 
December, at Salini, on the north coast of Malta. It was alone 
when killed, having probably separated from the main flock. 
Too late to secure the skin for my collection, the bird having 
been already plucked and trussed for the spit, it was some 
satisfaction to ascertain the species, from an examination of the 
head, which the cook, after a diligent search in the dustbin, 
presented to me. It confirmed my first impression, and enabled 
me to record, from personal observation, the Mute Swan 
(Cygnus olor) among our occasional visitors. 


I take this opportunity of remarking on a professed list of 
‘Birds found in Malta,’ by Mr. W. Grant, in 1866%, contain- 
ing some forty or fifty (!!!) names not included in my cata- 
logue of 1864, nor in the appendices which have since appeared 
in ‘The Ibis? Amongst the novelties are the Grey Partridge 
(Perdix cinerea) and three other Partridges, or Patridges, as our 
author insists upon spelling the word, as likewise Perdrix im- 
stead of Perdix, on the principle, I suppose, of compensation. 
To these are affixed the letter “ R”, signifying rare. We also 
have the Francolin reintroduced, with “ R R” attached to it, 
signifying, we are told, very rare. Very rare, indeed, we should 
think! Passer domesticus, a phantom which we thought had 
long since been laid (Ibis, 1864, p. 53), is once more resusci- 


* [07 Ibis, 1867, pp. 939, 240,.—En.] 
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tated, the real Sparrow of Malta, as my readers are well aware, 
being P. salicicola, with an admixture perhaps of P. italia. 

In support of these forty or fifty alleged discoveries, I believe 
not one specimen is in the possession of the compiler. It is 
much to be regretted that so many species should be introduced 
into the Malta List in this unwarrantable and reckless manner, 
for, however often these mistakes may be corrected, they are sure 
to crop up again somewhere. The great absurdity, however, 
of many of them (especially our friends the Partridges) will, 
fortunately, serve to put ornithologists on their guard; but 
the crowd of outsiders are apt to accept statements in natural 
history blindly; and we may yet hear of some one telling his 
sporting friends that they may have Partridge-shooting in 
Malta. 

Without enumerating minor errors or sins of omission, the 
following are the most inexcusable blunders. One of the novel 
features of the list is, that nearly every species has, somehow or 
other, got a Maltese name to it—even Bartram’s Sandpiper, 
the Spur-winged Plover and the White-tailed Plover, of which 
only single specimens (now in my possession) have occurred 
in Malta, and the Asiatic Golden Plover (Charadrius longipes), 
of which only two specimens have been taken (Ibis, 1865, 
pp. 462-463), are all enriched with Maltese names. The 
Buff-backed Heron and the Buff-backed Egret are given as two 
different species, under the names of Ardea bubulcus and Egretta 
russata, with a Maltese name for each! Tringa canutus and 
Trinya cinerea are also given as distinct species, with different 
Maltese names. The Common Pintail Duck is put down as 
two species, under the names “ Daffila caudacuta” and Anas 
acuta. The Shoveller is also in like manner multiplied as Red- 
breasted Shoveller and Common Shoveller. Two species of 
Petrel are mentioned under the names of Thalassidroma pela- 
gica and T. melitensis, long since shown to be only one. Va- 
nellus gregarius is merely a reproduction of Schembri’s mistake, 
which he himself corrected years ago, this bird never having 
been taken in Malta. To Limosa rufa is attached the letter “ C”, 
signifying that it is common, whilst only one authentic specimen 
has really been observed. Larus tridactylus, one of our rarest 
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Gulls, is, we are informed, common; whilst L. melanocephalus, 
the commonest Gull in the place, seen in flocks of hundreds in 
our harbours and round the coast in winter and spring, is pro- 
nounced to be rare! Of the Shrike family we receive some 
equally trustworthy information. Lanius excubitor is given us as 
common, though I know of only one instance of this species, 
which occurred a quarter of a century ago, and was recorded by 
Schembri. The same liberality is observed towards L. meridto- 
nalis and L. collurio ; whilst the fact is, they are all exceedingly 
rare and exceptional visitors. Many other erroneous statements 
are made as to rarity or frequency of different species; but 
perhaps the readers of ‘The Ibis’ will think I have said enough 
in the way of warning. 

I must, however, append a list of the most striking of the 
pretended novelties, in order that they may not be accepted by 
the unwary until properly vouched for. Some of them will 
probably turn up some day—perhaps a few have already done 
so; but until authenticated specimens can be produced, they 
inust in the meanwhile be looked on at least with an eye of 
suspicion :— 


Astur gabar (?). think it necessary to make a note of this 
bird. I introduced it into my List with a query, on the au- 
thority of Strickland (Orn. Syn. i. p. 112). It is now intro- 
duced by our author with no mark of doubt at all, and stated to 
be a “rare” visitor. Some day, perhaps, we shall be told it is 
common ! ! 

Aquila maritima. 

Buteo vulgaris. This species is given as common ! 

Bubo maximus. 

Perdix francolinus. 

Perdix rufa. 

Perdix cinerea. The Maltese name given for this species by 
our author is Tigiega ta Carthagini, by which the Sandgrouse 
are known ; and the only authority for the admission of Perdix 
cinerea into the Malta List was, as I have ascertained, a specimen 
in a druggist’s window in Valletta, not, however, of a Partridge, 
but of a Sandgrouse; and this even was not obtained in Malta, 
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but was brought from Tunis! I may mention here the mani- 
festly absurd assertion of Malherbe (whose statements have morc 
than once been questioned) in his Fauna of Sicily, that Perdix 
cinerea “ visits that island every spring and autumn when on its 
passage from North Africa to Italy and back” *. Thanks to the 
more exact and extended researches of modern naturalists, 
everybody knows that North Africa is perfectly innocent of this 
species. 

Perdi petrosa (?). This last species has been several times 
taken; but as it is the custom to import them from Barbary, it 
is an open question whether those captured here are fugitives or 
not, as the genus Perdix is not famed for its migratory habits +. 

Totanus macularius. ) All these three are favoured with 

Tringa rufescens. Maltese names, and stated to be 

T. maritima. common ! 

Tringa pectoralis also enjoys a Maltese name; but in this 
instance our author merely states it is “RR”, i. e. very rare. 
It must be borne in mind that he has no specimens to show for 
these or any of the subsequent species here enumerated ; and a 
close observation by myself for the last, I may say, twenty 
years, aided by the experience of several ornithological friends, 
has never revealed these wonders to my eyes. 

Tringa platyrhyncha. 

Tringa schinzi. 

Vanellus gregarius. Also favoured with a Maltese name! 

Porphyrio hyacinthinus. This bird is sometimes kept in a 
domesticated state for ornament ; and to the circumstance of an 
escaped captive is probably owing its introduction into the Bird- 
fauna of Malta. It is of such well-known sedentary habits 
that, even if one were actually taken here, a searching inquiry 
would be requisite before accepting it; nevertheless we find 


* [We have been unable to find this sentence in the ‘ Faune Ornitho- 
logique de la Sicile’? What Malherbe says (p. 154) is “ Cette perdrix si 
commune en France parait n’étre que de passage en Sicile ainsi qu’en 
Egypte et sur les côtes de Barbarie,” which is perhaps more erroneous. 
—Ep. | 

+ [P. rufa, however, decidedly has migrant inclinations.—See Mr. 
Stevenson’s ‘ Birds of Norfolk’ (i. pp. 413-416).—Ep. ] 
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attached to it a vernacular name, and a very inappropriate 
one too. 

As evidence, on the other hand, that this sedentary bird may 
occasionally take long flights from its native marshes and rice- 
fields of South Europe and Northern Africa, I remember read- 
ing in the English newspapers a few years ago that at a meet- 
ing of the Natural History Society of Glasgow, Dr. Dewar ex- 
hibited, amongst other rare birds collected in the month of 
January 1864, in various localities in the west of Scotland, a 
Purple Gallinule (Porphyrio hyacinthinus) from the neighbour- 
hood of Campbeltown ; and it was said that it bore no traces of 
having been in confinement. What will ornithologists say to 
this* ? Malta is a far more likely locality for a straggler of this 
species to turn up in, it being plentiful in the marshes of Syra- 
cuse on the one side, and of Tunis on the other. But whatever 
may be the fact, there is not, I believe, in the possession of any- 
body here an authenticated specimen to attest its claims for 
adinission, even as an accidental visitor, into the Maltese Ornis. 

I had written this when a few days ago I observed in the 
Malta University Museum two freshly-stuffed specimens of 
Porphyrio hyacinthinus, which I was informed had just been 
captured here. Somewhat staggered, but not altogether satis- 
fied, I instituted inquiries amongst the dealers, and ascertained 
that the two birds claimed as Maltese belonged to a parcel of 
six that had been brought over by a seaman from Syracuse ! 

Cuvier states, upon what grounds I know not, that this 
species is originally African, and has been naturalized in Europe 
on account of its beauty t. 

Anser brachyrhynchus. Possibly copied from my first list, 
into which it was erroneously admitted, and subsequently struck 
out. 

Fuligula gesneri. Said to be common! 

Clangula histrionica ! | 

* [We have met with several statements of this kind, but it has never 
been satisfactorily shown that the birds in question had not escaped from 
confinement.—Ep. | 

+ [It was figured by Gesner, from a drawing sent to him from Mont- 
pellier (Hist. Anim. iii. p. 776),—Ep., ] 
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Mergus merganser. One of the species doubtfully allowed 
into my List in Italian, published in 1862, and afterwards 
omitted for want of satisfactory proof. But our author admits 
it without any sign of hesitation. 

Pelecanus orientalis (Dalmatian Pelican). 

Sterna stolida ! ! 

Larus atricilla. Said by our author to be common. It is 
not impossible that this American Gull may occasionally find its 
way here; but that it is common, no one will readily believe. 
My friend Mr. Howard Saunders informs me that it has been 
obtained near Palermo, and specimens were pointed out to him 
in the Museum there by Prof. Doderlein. 

Sylvia erythrogastra. | 

Sylvia cairit. | 

Sylvia sarda. 

Sylvia olivetorum. 

Sylvia hypolais. It is strange that this bird has never come 
into my hands. I have frequently met with S. icterina, with 
which it is often confounded, but never with the other. I am 
in hopes of finding it some day amongst our visitors. 

Sylvia elaica. 

Sylvia cettit. 

Sylvia locustella. 

Troglodytes europeus (?). Rumours of this, or an allied 
species, having been seen in Malta have reached me; but I 
have never been able to view a specimen. Our author admits 
it without any doubt. 

Saxicola saltatriz. I examined the specimen which was pro- 
bably the authority for this species. It was certainly not S. sal- 
tatriz, and I said so at the time. It was a sand-coloured 
species, and very small, and appeared to be in immature 
plumage. Our author, nevertheless, coolly informs us that this 
bird is common. 

Saxicola leucomela. We are seriously told to believe that 
this species is also common in Malta! 

Motacilla citreola. This is a species from Eastern Russia, 
and not at all likely to be found here ; yet we are told this, too, 
is common ! 


i All said to be common ! 
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Corvus corax. 

Linaria montana. We are told it is common ! 

Passer domesticus. Already mentioned above, but an error 
that cannot be too often pointed out. 

Emberiza citrinella. This is the last species I shall quote as 
an egregious blunder. We are not only told that it is found 
here, but that it is common too! 

I have gone to greater length in reviewing this list than I at 
first intended. To find fault is never an agreeable task; but as 
it has been noticed in ‘The Ibis,’ and, in a few lines of intro- 
duction, the author promises us a “ more extensive work ” on 
the subject, it seems advisable, though the said work may never 
see the light, to say as much as I have in the interest of orni- 
thological truth and propriety. 

Malta, March 1869. 


XXIII.—Researches into the Zoological Affinities of the Bird re- 
cently described by Herr von Frauenfeld under the name of 
Aphanapteryx imperialis. By ALpHonse MILNE-EDWARDS. 


(Plate VII.*) 


Herr Gerore von FRAUENFELD has lately published two 
figures of birds from a collection of paintings on vellum pre- 
served in the library founded by the Emperor Francis I.+ 

The first of these birds is a Dodo, of which the whole body 
is of a uniform brownish-grey, mixed with some blue reflec- 
tions. Its body is much smaller than that of the birds repre- 
sented in the pictures of the two painters Savary ; and the beak, 
compared with the head, is much less stout. These facts incline 
me to think that the painting has been made from a young 
animal. 

The second figure (Pl. VII.) represents a bird altogether un- 


* [We have to acknowledge the kindness of M. Alphonse Milne- 
Edwards in placing at our disposal impressions of this plate, which illus- 
trates his paper on the same subject in the ‘ Annales des Sciences Na- 
turelles’ 5° sér. x. pp. 825-346). It is a very faithful representation on a 
reduced scale of the original.— Eb. | 

+ (Cf. Ibis, 1868, pp. 480-482.—Ep. | 


